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works  out  a  special  course  of  training  that 
answers  all  the  needs  of  that  particular 
store.  Then  she  installs  it.  In  addition, 
she  furnishes  and  equips  the  new  depart¬ 
ment,  starts  a  library  or  locates  her  train¬ 
ing  unit  accessible  to  an  already  existing 
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one,  and,  last  of  all,  arranges  for  the 
advertising  department  to  circulate  a 
store  paper  among  the  employees  so  that 
this  reading  matter  may  afford  a  channel 
for  training. 

When  she  leaves  that  store,  a  training 


department  is  launched  and  well  under 
way.  And  this  training  department 
carries  on  smoothly  without  her  actual 
presence,  because  she  leaves  complete 
written  instructions  behind  her. 
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When  Guy  Hunter  “brought  down  the  house’’  at  Miner's  Eighth  Avenue  Theatre  in  New 
York  City ,  he  decided  that  blindness  never  could  stop  his  singing  in  public.  Now  his  songs 
are  heard  regularly  over  the  radio  where  he  broadcasts  his  own  announcements 


“Amateur’s  Night”  Gave  This  Blind 
Radio  Singer  His  Chance 


IN  THE  fall  of  1891,  a  little  boy  with 
golden  curls  was  registered  at  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at 
Jamaica  Plains,  Massachusetts.  Al¬ 
though  but  five  years  old  and  away 
from  home  for  the  first  time  in  his  short 
life,  he  was  a  manly,  self-reliant  little 
chap,  taking  the  hard  knocks  and  bruises 
which  are  invariably  the  lot  of  blind 
children  with  laughter  instead  of  the 
usual  tears. 

Later  on,  when  he  had  outgrown 
Jamaica  Plains,  he  attended  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  South  Boston. 
There,  in  addition  to  a  fine  general  edu¬ 
cation,  he  was  taught  to  tune  and  repair 
pianos,  as  well  as  to  play  them. 

The  possibility  of  his  becoming  a  pro¬ 
fessional  performer  seemed  very  remote 
to  Guy  Hunter  at  the  time.  He  was  not 
content  with  a  trade,  however,  and  so, 
early  In  1910,  he  made  his  first  appearance 
on  any  stage  at  an  amateur  night  at 
Miner’s  old  Eighth  Avenue  Theatre  in 
New  York. 

This  procedure  of  booking  was  simple. 
One  merely  called  on  the  stage  manager, 
of  a  fine,  bright  Friday  morning  and 
registered  for  the  evening’s  show.  Guy’s 
debut  occurred  at  the  end  of  a  particularly 
riotous  evening  when  the  audience  was 
entertained,  after  the  regular  burlesque 
performance,  by  the  efforts  of  eight  or  ten 
perspiring  tyros  who  sang,  danced,  or 
declaimed,  as  the  spirit  moved  them,  until 


a  long,  cruel  hook  shot  out  from  the  wings 
and  dragged  them  to  oblivion  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  bedlam  of  derisive  applause. 

There  was  no  piano  on  the  stage  at 
Miner’s  in  those  days,  but  Guy  had 
inveigled  a  dealer  into  renting  him  a 
piano  and  stool  for  three  dollars  for  the 
evening. 

His  turn  came  after  the  audience  had 
almost  exhausted  itself  over  the  efforts  of 
the  preceding  amateurs.  Calmly  and  con¬ 
fidently  he  sang  several  popular  ballads, 
playing  his  own  accompaniments.  The 
applause  was  deafening.  He  concluded 
with  “Where  the  River  Shannon  Flows,” 
in  a  perfect  deluge  of  small  change,  hurled 
at  him  from  all  parts  of  the  house  by  the 
enthusiastic  audience,  some  of  whom,  it 
may  be  remarked,  were  sharpshooters 
with  their  ammunition. 

A  derby  hat  full  of  coins,  picked  up  for 
him  by  the  stage  hands,  amounted  to 
something  over  twenty  dollars,  and  this 
princely  sum,  added  to  the  prize  of  five 
dollars  given  by  the  house  for  the  best 
amateur  performance,  made  the  evening 
memorable  for  Guy  Hunter. 

"Dear  old  Miner’s,”  he  often  remarks 
in  reminiscent  mood.  “It  was  a  rough 
but  kindly  Alma  Mater!  I  still  feel  the 
sting  of  some  of  those  quarters  and  dimes, 
and  I  still  recall  the  fuss  the  piano  man 
made  about  the  dents  in  the  piano.” 

Hie  performance  at  Miner’s  brought 
Guy  Hunter  to  the  attention  of  Joseph 


M.  Schenck,  at  that  time  booking  manager 
for  the  Marcus  Loew  vaudeville  circuit 
and,  after  a  professional  try-out  at  the 
Majestic  Theatre  in  New  York,  he  was 
booked  for  a  ten-week  tour  of  the  Loew 
theatres.  Following  that  engagement, 
there  ensued  several  years  of  vaudeville — 
long  road  tours  through  the  East  and 
South,  with  only  a  boy  for  companion  and 
valet. 

Guy  Hunter  never  travels  alone,  as 
many  blind  men  do.  Feeling  one’s  way 
about  with  a  cane  is  too  slow,  he  says,  for 
a  man  who  has  to  keep  engagements.  He 
always  has  a  boy  who  is  not  too  large,  as 
attendant,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  know 
that  he  has  placed  many  of  these  boys  in 
good  positions  when  they  outgrew  their 
period  of  usefulness  with  him. 

Some  idea  of  the  number  of  songs  that 
Guy  Hunter  has  been  obliged  to  learn, 
entirely  by  ear,  and  memorize,  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  fact  that  he  has  had  to 
carry  his  entire  repertory  in  his  mind  for 
thirty  years.  This  astounding  mental 
library  now  contains  more  than  seven 
hundred  vocal  and  instrumental  numbers, 
all  filed  for  instant  use.  He  has  sung 
illustrated  songs  in  the  early  days  of  the 
nickelodeon,  played  organ  accompani¬ 
ments  to  many  miles  of  motion  pictures, 
with  his  boy  sitting  beside  him  at  the 
console,  “telling  him  the  picture,”  as  it 
unfolded  upon  the  screen.  And  he  never 
missed  a  cue.  Frederick  a.  jacobson 
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IF  YOU  should  walk 
into  your  favorite 
department  store  and 
find  that  the  sales 
force  serves  you  in¬ 
telligently,  with  a  genuine 
interest  in  you  and  your 
problems,  it  is  possible 
that  this  attitude  on  their 
part  may  have  been  caused 
by  Gladys  Chase  Gilmore. 

For  she  is  the  invisible 
personality  that  faces  you 
across  a  thousand  depart¬ 
ment-store  counters. 

Ten  years  ago,  Gladys 
Gilmore  was  teaching  a 
country  school  at  a  salary 
of  six  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  Out  of  this  sum  she 
was  paying  back  money 
borrowed  to  complete  her 
last  two  years  at  Smith 
College.  Today,  this  same 
girl  earns  six  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  a  fortnight  in  the  job 
she  created  as  the  first 
retail  store-training  con¬ 
sultant  in  the  United 
States. 

Now  that  high-sound¬ 
ing  title  means  simply 
that  this  clear-eyed  young 
woman  teaches  sales  folks 
how  to  serve  you  the  way 
you  want  to  be  served. 

Or,  in  other  words,  it’s  her 
job  to  show  executives  and  employees  of 
department  stores  how  to  sell  merchandise 
that  doesn’t  come  back,  and  to  customers 
that  do. 

Miss  Gilmore  doesn’t  confine  her  train¬ 
ing  work  solely  to  the  big  shops  that  line 
Fifth  Avenue;  nor,  in  fact,  to  the  great 
department  stores  in  any  large  city.  These 
organizations  in  most  cases  have  their  own 
training  departments.  But  since  their 
experts  are  tied  up  within  their  own 
stores,  and  cannot  share  their  time  and 
experience  with  the  stores  on  Main  Street, 
Gladys  Gilmore  conceived  the  idea  of 
starting  out  as  a  free-lance  training  con¬ 
sultant,  to  travel  over  the  country  and 
give  advice  and  organization  assistance  to 
any  store — large  or  small — which  recog¬ 
nized  the  importance  of  a  trained,  in¬ 
formed  sales  staff. 

“Conditions  in  the  merchandising  world 
have  changed  sharply  within  the  past  few 
years,”  the  expert  explains.  “Today  you 
buy  service,  not  merchandise.  You  can 
get  almost  the  same  kind  of  merchandise 
in  any  two  competing  stores.  But  you  go 
back  to  a  certain  shop  not  so  much  be¬ 
cause  you  like  their  special  goods,  but 
because  you  like  the  kind  of  service  some 
particular  girl  or  man  clerk  gave  you.” 
With  this  service  ideal  in  mind,  M: 


Gladys  Chase  Gilmore  found  a  new  occupation  for  herself, 
when  she  arranged  to  teach  departmenUstore  salesgirls  how 
to  serve  the  public  so  the  public  would  want  to  come  back 

Gladys  Gilmore’s  Unique  Job 
Makes  Shopping  a  Pleasure 


Gilmore,  for  five  years  Director  of  Train¬ 
ing  at  Abraham  and  Straus,  and  before 
that  Assistant  Training  Director  at 
Jordan  Marsh  in  Boston  and  Marshall 
Field  in  Chicago,  started  on  her  own.  It 
was  just  at  this  time,  too,  that  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
realized  the  need  of  having  an  expert  to 
train  stores  to  train  themselves.  Because 
of  their  knowledge  of  Miss  Gilmore’s 
work,  they  took  her  under  their  auspices, 
and  it  was  at  their  headquarters  that  the 
free-lance  consultant  established  her  cen¬ 
tral  office.  From  this  point  she  now 
travels  all  over  the  United  States,  and  in 
each  store  she  remains  a  week,  or  longer, 
studying  its  specific  needs,  and  laying  out 
and  installing  a  complete  service  training 
unit. 

Miss  Gilmore  was  born  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  After  two  years  at  Smith 
she  found  herself  suddenly  thrown  upon 
her  own  resources.  Refusing  to  leave  the 
university  without  a  degree,  she  borrowed 
money  from  a  relative  and  completed  her 
course.  Following  her  graduation,  she 
began  teaching  in  a  small  country  school; 
but  because  of  her  small  salary  and  the 
desire  to  pay  back  promptly  the  sum 
loaned  her  Miss  Gilmore  was  forced  to 
iss  increase  her  earning  capacity. 


“As  I  looked  around  me 
at  the  other  teachers,” 
Miss  Gilmore  said,  “I 
soon  discovered  that  those 
who  specialized  in  some 
branch  were  more  vital, 
more  arresting  than  the 
other  instructors.  The 
specialists,  too,  received 
much  higher  salaries  than 
the  others.  So  I  felt  I 
should  like  to  take  some 
specific  training  which 
would  fit  me  for  a  better 
position. 

“Before  I  decided  what 
branch  to  study,  I  went  to 
work  during  the  Christ¬ 
mas  rush  at  Jordan  Marsh’s 
in  Boston,  as  Section 
Floor  Manager. 

“Here,  it  seemed  to  me, 
was  an  opportunity  to 
ojeet  » d  help  pet  pie  u.-.d 
at  the  same  time  earn  my 
living  at  something  I  liked 
to  do.  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  specialize  in  salesman¬ 
ship.” 

Toward  this  end,  Miss 
Gilmore  entered  a  School 
of  Education  for  Store 
Service,  and  upon  her 
graduation  the  schoolroom 
saw  her  no  more.  She  at 
once  went  into  the  mer¬ 
chandising  world,  where 
ever  since. 

When  the  training  consultant  was  asked 
to  outline  how  she  solved  the  important 
service  question  for  different  department 
stores,  she  replied: 

“  I  he  first  thing  I  do  when  creating  or 
reorganizing  a  retail-store  training  de¬ 
partment  is  to  spend  a  half-day  in  that 
store,  shopping  in  every  department  be¬ 
fore  any  of  the  employees  know  me,  so 
that  I  may  determine  just  what  kind  of 
service  a  customer  would  receive. 

“After  the  personnel  of  a  particular 
store  has  been  sized  up,”  the  expert  con¬ 
tinued,  “I  know  the  weak  points  of  the 
organization  and  what  specific  training  it 
requires.  A  meeting  of  the  executives  is 
then  called,  where  I  point  out  what  has 
been  discovered,  how  these  weaknesses 
can  be  remedied  and  how  the  whole  tone 
of  the  store  can  be  raised  by  an  efficient 
training  department. 

“The  important  thing  in  instituting 
anything  of  this  kind  is  to  make  the 
employees  want  such  a  department,  and 
appreciate  what  they  will  get  out  of  it 
themselves,  d  hey  must  feel  that  this  is 
an  opportunity — not  something  that  is 
being  forced  on  them.” 

After  Miss  Gilmore  has  broken  this 
preliminary  ground,  she  sits  down  and 


she  has  been 
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